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ILLICIT WHISKEY-MAKING 


We approach the somewhat hush-hush topic of this paper 
in a chaste and subdued spirit. Personally we have never 
distilled whiskey, either within or outside the law. We have 


never even visited a still in operation. Strictly sotto voce 


to our intimate, scholarly, vurely objective audience of 
folklorists, we wish we had; we should be more accurate as 

ea student of an important and widespread social phenomenon | 
if our acquaintance with it were direct, instead of indircct. 
We ere Hot even customers for the finished product. Some 
fricnds of ours are. We once by accident enjoyed (no, that's 
the wrong word for it) e wild night-ride, with s really 
prominent citizen, with two glass jugs of "white mule" between 
our shrinking feet. Personally we have never tasted "white 
mule," and probably never shall. We are afraid of the stuff. 
Yet perhaps, indeed, wo are only an unsophisticated victim 


of propaganda designed to spoil the market for poor-mean's 


whiskey. Be that as it may, we are, in this paner, opening up 


A topic so widespread in Tennessee life end lore that no doubt 


it .ought to be fully explored and recorded. Though illegiti- 
mete in itself, from ef legalistic Stahépoint, it is a legiti- 
mate phase of socisl life. Perhaps othcr members of this 
Socicty crn and will, from time to time, bring to publication 

fa wide range of material that is beyond tne grasp of the 


present paper. 


In terms of the law and of highly organized society, 


-illicit whiskey-making is simply an avoidance of taxes. It is 
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the making of untaxed liaguor. The Federal Government, in its 


concept of raising money to pay National expenses, attaches 
a very heavy end profitable tax to liquoremaking, as it does 
to tobacco menufacturing pnd to other things. He who manu- 
facturcs without veying the tax is brenking the lew. Because 
the Government makes a strict and elseborate effort to enforcc — 
the law, he is in denger of errest and prosecution. The nen- 
elty of conviction is rather severe, perticularly beyond the 
first offense. Lew enforcement is conducted, for. the Govern- 
ment, by the Alcohol Tax Unit of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue of the Treasury Department. Officers from this Unit, 
usually traveling in groups in a motor cer, range widely 
through the country, then walk long distances bade into hills 
end hollows. They are not in uniform, but sre well known and 
fully recognized in the countryside as officers. They are 
known as " revenuers" - a purely American colloquial term, They 
are, needless to say, unnopular; and this seems to be true 
even among -persons who do not make liauor. In liquor- 
makers' epithets they are classed with "varmits" - that is, 
with animals like skunks that one would not willingly asso- 
ciate with on any friendly terms whatever. This expressive 
word, "varmits," is (by the way) a king-word in a deep- 
country vocabulary. It sneaks volumes. It is American only, 
and colloaguial. It is a variation of vermin. It avnpcers 
‘also in the form "varmint." It ig very 01d; possibly as far 


back as two centuries ago (though a record in writing datcs 


only from 1773) it was applied by frontiersmen to the Indians. 
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Todrxy it cerries the same connotation thet 1t dig to the 
frontiersmen. Applicd to the Alcohol Tax Unit officers it 
expresses oa definite social attitude. | 

The "revenuers," in their raiding, carry axes and other 
implements to destroy what they find. Their destruction is 
thorough. They make arrests if they can; but usually they 
cannot, for a countryman more than holds his own in 4 footrace, 
and varticulerly where he alone knows the neths. 

Interesting examples of social cooperation exist among 
liquor-making pcople. Of these we cite two. Beceuse Federal 
courts usually increase heavily the sentences they impose for 
successive convictions, one person frequently substitutes 
himsclf for enother, up for trial, snd accents a scntence as 
if he were guilty, when reslly he is not. It would be inter- 
esting to know how many countrymen hve "done time" in 
"Atlonta" - thet is, the Federal orison there - vicariously 
in orcer to shield someone whose sentence would have been 
heavier. The local community seems to know the facts in such 
cases. Someone in it will remark casually thet Bill Brown is 
"doing time" for Sam Smithers. “hat adjustments are made in 
recompense for such a sacrifice we do not know. There scoms 
to be no social shame attached, in the community, to such «= 
substitute. 

- Another example of cooperation consists in giving a warn- 
ing. As a carload of of*icers, or a group on foot, passes by 
a home near which liquor is being made, some kind of effec- 


tive warning to the workers at the still or stills will usually 
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be sounded. ~In the country no one pays attention to a single 
shotgun shot, for a neighbor is probably merely getting a 
rabbit for dinner; but everyone vays attention to two shots, 
for this is a warning. There are other devices, of course, 
A teleovhone will carry a message to a point far ahead of the 
raiders. But tn liquor-making country the pconle are too poor | 
and too remote to have meny telephones. In one region known 
to this writer, where two valleys join cach other over a 
divide, there ere good farms with telephones in the level- 
sountry outlets to each valley. These ere miles spart, and 
there are no telephones in between. But when "revenuers" 
entcr at either point the other is immediately notificd, and 
an alarm is started from there. An amusing story will serve 
to end this phase of our discussion. A young liquor-maker who 
es lookout had en antiquoted cer with horn trceuble. 
For a cause not easily perceivable his horn would on occasion 
blnre ecntinususly. On one short-notice ocenasion he drove, 
with this upresr, just ahead of the officers. | They overtook 
him, stopped him, listened to his complaint, gethered around 
his car, pecred under the hood - end were as helpless as he 
howard stopping the blare. 

Officers raid fairly constantly. It is their purpose to 
prevent the manufacture of untaxed liauor. There are two 
ways to accomplish this. One is to imprison all the makers. 
The second, rather more practicable and effective, is to 
destroy the esuinment. Liquor-makers usually are poor: the 
complete loss of an outfit cannot be remedied by quick 


replacement. 
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In recent times, particularly in war-time, other factors 
have curbed liquor-naking. Sugar, a necessary ingredient, has 
been under strict ration controls. Copper for the worm of the 
still has been almost unobtainable; and to substitute gal- 
vanized iron produces a deadly liquor. There are other short- 
ages. Even new, tight barrels are off the market. The 
employment of the airplane by officers for scouting slso has 
been a blow to the industry. A wisp of smoke is readily 
visible to en observer high in the air, And no still can be 
operatcd without overhead camouflage to conceal it from above, 
Every now end then en innocent flyer, flying low, «nd perhaps 
lost and in distress, is horrified to be a target for well- 
Aimed bullets fired from below. He does not know the back- 
ground for his harrowing experience. 

In any given srea there are comparatively few places 
suitable for» location for a still. These are scouted 
esgerly by liquor-makers. They also come to be known, in the 
course of time, to the Alcohol Tax Unit officers. The task 
of such officers is to some extent merely "welking a= beat" - 
that is, to drop in at irregular intervals, unon each spot 
Known to be a potential source of trouble. The strotegy of 
illicit liquor-meking, on the other hand, is to be in and out 
again - in when the "revenuers" are not there, and safcly out 
when they are there. It is a game of hide-end-scek, with 
the bases around which the play occurs pretty firmly fixed. 
Of course there are exceptions, wholly new locations which 


remain secret a long time. 
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Everybody comes to know everybody before long. The 
officers know each licquor-maker and each farm in their district 
that habitually makes whiskey. And the liquor veople identify 
each officer. In the district there will be some farmers who 
are known to everyone never to make liquor. Sometimes - indecd, 
often - their farms are the largest in the area. Sometimes 
these contain spots for stills which are a liquor-maker's 
dream of perfection. Yet, because their owners never make 
,liquor, the officers tend to inspect them not often or not at 
all. The countryside is extensive, and tremping hill and dale 
is hard work, 

This situation brings about a three-way set-up. A new 
character and anew place enter into the picture. There is 
also a complication ina certain law, designed to help 
"revenuers," which forfeits to the Government any farm uscd 
for making 4llicit. liquor, as well as automobiles and imple- 
ments. ‘Shis law is, in general, not do effective as it would 
scem to be. A ligquor-maker who lost his farm might become a 
squatter on it efterwards, with no taxes to pay. Social 
pressure would ‘probably prevent anyone else from buying it 
from the Government and moving into the neighborhood, But the 
law hits hard a land-owner who is Law ebiding end responsible. 
If a still is surreptitiously placed on his farm, he is legally 
liable even if, as TT likely, the courts wvrobably would not 
actually assess the nenalty unon him. At least, he would be 
embarrassed and troubled. Consequently this reputable farmer 
polices his acres on his own account. If he discovers a still 


thereon, he does not inform the "revenyers." This would be 
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7. 
noor neighborliness ene poor social:tactics if he did. Incecd, 
his barn might burn: down, his spring be contaminated with «4 
dcad animel, or an auto tire be ruined - all with no traccable 
source. One keeps entirely free from cooperation with 
"revenucrs." But this farmer docs telk firmly to one of his | 
Liquor-meking neighbors. Any one will do, for the word will 
be passed on. He says thet unless everything is taken away 
before = certain time, set sone two days ahead, he will come 
with his axe and smesh it all. Thet is proper nceighborliness. 
Silently, in the night-time, everything will disropcer. 

This leads us to two remarks. Night: is the time for all 
moving of equipment end materiels for liouor-moking. This is 
not - daylight business. And, secondly, the lebor involved 
is tremendous. Tllicit is not a Lazy men's job. 
Silently, in the dserk, over stecn hillsides end underbrush, 
heevy oackeges such as hundred-nound sacks of suger and of 
grain sre cerried, sometimes long distances. Even recks to 
build the furnace may be ‘lugged © in secks from distances up 
to helf a mile, if stone is not found at the vlsece picked fcr 
the still. And the whiskey vr-ducea is errricd out with the 
same labor. Yood fo> the fire may be at hend, or mey be 
choppec ate distance and cerrriecd. The sscund of wood-chepping 
is not e wélerme note at an illicit still. And wagon trecks, 
when possible, might indicate saved lepor, but would be - givc- 
away tc "revenuers." 

We might here touch a little on vocabulary. First, 
moonshiner. The basis in fact for the term "moonshiner" shoulé 


now be quite clear. And _ the meaning should have become 
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realistic - associated with labor, and quite strinved of any 
romantic aspects it may hitherto have had, such as besking 
lazily and perhaps with lovelorn or love-enthused heert in the — 
mellowing light of « humenity-influencing moon. There are such 
neople, and the moon does seem to have on some folks such an 


effect. But the moonshiner's moon is different. It is like 


a farm lantern thet lights e laborer to his heavy after-dark 
chores - excent thrt, unlike . farm lantern, it is not also a 
beacon light to inform whosocvcr may hepnen to look its way 


that the chores sre being donc. A moonshiner works scerctly, 


surrevtitiously, and therefore et night, getting whatever iight 
for his tasks he Goes got only from the moon, which is *% tcll- 


tale on nobody. In the illicit-liguor industry moonshiner and 


its corolleries "moonshining" ené"moonshind' refer te the manu- 


vv 


facturing end of the business, not to the seles end. 


The term bootlegger, on the contrery, refers to the sales 


end, as do its corollaries "bootlegging," "bootleg." The 
stiff leather cuff of a high boot, the uoper part of the boot, 
into which trousers legs are tucked, makes a carry-sll and 
place of concealment. What is carricd is instantly within 
reach, but is hidden from observation. "Bootleg" has beon 
eapplicd, in American colloquial languege, to a wide varicty of 
objccts carried in & boot-top - to gold, pistols, knives, 
liquor, and the like; and by extension it reaches out to cover 
wice range of secreted erticles and sceretive business which 
only in a metavhorical sense have anything to do with boots. | 


In this latter cetegory comes the elendestine delivery of 
illicit liauor to furtive buyers. It also, by further extension, 
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is made also to cover the manufacture. We have never heard, 
by the way, the term "moonshining" used to indicate the sale 
of liquor. 4 

ve were discussing’ the lew-abiding land-owner on whose 
ecres an illicit distillery is acarctly 
Amusing storics have come to us rbout this kind of thine. One, 
worth giving here, came directly from * nrosperous Negnvillc 
business man who owns a hilly ferm in a wild scction * long 
Gistance from his residence. Incidentelly we mey remerk 


thet an absenteec-owned farm like this constitutes * moonshiner's 


piredise. This | business msn was subnocnaed into Federal 


~* Court in Neshville one dey to serve es © charecteor witness for 


& young countrymen seid by the bailiff to be on trial for 
moonshining. Bcinge ° kindly men he left his business, went 
to Court, took the witness stand, snd testified thet the youth 
had frequently worked for him on his farm, that he thougnt him 
of excellent cheracter, and that he thoucht it unlikely that 
he would engage in illicit liquor-maiing. Having testified 
he sterted to leave the courtroom, tnen changed his mind end 
sat down in the back row of spectators to listen a few minutes 
to the rest of the trial. ¥rom the testimony he soon lcarned 
two things. One was thet the distillery in question did a - 
really thriving business. The other thing was. thst it was | 
located on his own ferrm, | 

Why moonshiners should locate their manufactories on the 
Lane of law-abiting neighbors is quite olain. There are two 


reasons. One is thet the farm, because of its owner, is not 


regularly suspect to the "revenuers," and therefore the still 
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4e less likely to be discovered than if 1t were on the land 
of a man known to make liquor. The second reason is that there 
is an advantege to the moonshiner if he cen grertly widen the 
pcreage the “revenuers" heve to cover in their regular rounds 
of inspection. The wider the area the less frequent the trips 
to any one spot within the area; therefore the bettcr the 
chance to keep » given active still unvisited. 
| The chief menace to moonshining is the "“revenuers." 

Second the "revenuers"are not the preachers, teachers, reputable 
farmers and other law-abiding elements of the neighborhood. 
These may not anprove, but they scldom directly interfere, 
The menace comes from the "trash," the human riffraff of the 
near and the distant neighborhood. Such may do almost any- 
thing. It has utter irresponsibility. The country word is 
"meen," 

At its best, “moonshining" is almost respectable. But 
we are told thet now and in recent years it is much less— 
endurable to respectable folk than in times past. Ve should 
be interested to know definitely bout this - sey, what 
changes in ettitude have occurred, in a given community, and 
from what causes. Probably someone could gather quite definite 
information on this in spccific communities, 

At its worst, there is no resnectability or resvonsanty 
at a1, for human "trash" engages in it also, and can align 
it with everything disrenutable. 
One reason that ""revenuers" depend less on arrests than 


upon destruction of the eouilpment and the materials is thet 


often the actuel workers eat eae still are not its owners, Dut 


only lsborers peid e« wege for working there. To some of the 
lower classes of country folk lzbor et 2 still is not very 
diffcrent in cheracter from other work, although the risk 
— is recognized. 

There are standnrds in moonshining. Thet is, there ere 
men and communities that take pride in enjoying a renutation 
for excellence. Long ago the writer learned incidentally 
from a city buyer of bootleg whiskey that the best liquor 
came from a certain named county. he tel referred to that 
county as if it were a kind of sterling mark. From other 
buyers this writer has heard certain men refcrred to with 
praise. Further investigetion would no doubt be interesting. 
Yet perhaps the results could not be fully nublishec, because 
of the illegality of the manufacture. ‘ith reference to the 
county praised by the city buyer for its high standards this 
writer had also an interesting verification from within the 
county, a statement made by a native which clearly indicated 
| pride. | 

There is « region into which this writer is (if we may 
use schoolgirl lenguage) "just dying to go." He feels thet 
way because he hes been told that it is absolutely closed to 
outsiders. Liquor is made there. Rut "revenuers" do not 
disturb; they simply do not enter. ‘Ve inquired of the person 
who told us of this closed region what would happen if we 
reeélly insisted - really went into it. He told us. But what 
he told us does not belong in our present paper, 


Now a word about why veople make illicit liquor. There 


scem to be two rcasons. One, the stronger one, is economic. 
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The othe® is rugged, irrepressible individualism. The first 
ig an cndcevor to make "cash money," at least a little real 
"cash money," out of one's ten sercs of corn grown with toil 
on a 7 rocky farm, The second is # belief thet, law or 
no lew, one here fe right to use one's crop to the best acvan- 
trec once cen. The Government, in making repressive laws, is 
an intcrloper. It is to be eveded, if it cennot be -etively 
Yresistcd. The dcererate drive of noverty nlus the still eur- 
viving indcnendence of the nionecr forefrethers is the combina- 
tion thet turns the merger corn crop into spnrecirble dollsrs, 
flthough to the finenelel detriment of rich old Jncle Sam. 
) A parallelism occurs to us. If one realizes that the 
issue is purely economic - avoidance of the nayment of taxes - ; 
is there not, after all, a kinshinv between the illicit making 
of liquor and the ‘juggling of accounts, sunnression of facts 
adout vwroperty, and conjuring un of exemptions which charec- 
terizec the Bracions of income tax «nd versonalty end realty 
texes of = lerge vrovortion of all citizens? The Tennossec 
Stetc Constitution to the contrary, is there snyone present 
who oeys to the Stste a throe per cent tex on the cash he 
hes on hand on January 10 of each yerr? The Good Book says,~ 
"Lot him thet is without guilt throw the first stone." 

A while ago we snoke of the greet lebor involved in set-— 
ting uo and meintaining a still. We had a notion once that 
moonshining ee romantic, ‘Me asked ourselves then what men 
talked about while they tended a still. We thought that maybe 


they sang “bellets" and behaved in other romantic folklorish 


ways. But now we have asked cuestions of veople who knew, 
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At a still, they say, you talk just ss you do when you go 
ebout eny other work. But you don't talk loudly; you don't 
shout; of course you don't sing. Do sny of our readers know 
anything to the contrary? 

There ere two more topics in our paper - first, where a 
still is located snd second (the climax of it all}, exactly 
how whiskey is made. 

For the location of a still a long, dark, narrow hollow 
4s more likely to be avoided than to be chosen by en experi- 
enced moonshiner. It looks suspicious. And it is a trav, with 
no good way of escape, if the "revenuers" come. A more open 


place is better, if it is out of the wey and if it has a good 


Supply of wood and water. Rocks are desirable, but these can 
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be carried in if necessary. Yood also can be carried in. 

But water cannot be. The essential thing, then, is a good 
supply of weter. This can be piped some distance. It ought 
to be delivered at the still about four feet high. 

When the location has been selected, there is a beginning 
at bringing in the still. The equioment consists of about 
seven units. The work is done at night. On the first night 
perhaps only the boiler is brought in and some of the 
stone for the furnace. 

On the next day the furnace is built. Equipved with a 
chimney for draft, it is made of stones plastered with mud. 
All the cracks sre well daubed. The boiler is set into it. 

A furnace can be made in half a day if the materials are close 


| | | \ 
at hand. It may require two days if they are not. Thedoverheed 


camouflage, to guard against airnlane observation, is also 
| / 
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begun early. 

Next the barrels are moved in - the mash barrels. They 
are set in a pattern. There are a good many of these. Bring- 
ing them in may require two nights. | 

After the berrels are in place, the boiler is filled 
with water and a fire is started in the furnace to heat this. 
Into each berrel is put about half a bushel of corn nou or 
ryc or berley - whichever is to be used. When the water 
boils, about twelve gallons of it is poured into ench barrel; 
and after this another half bushel of meal. While this is 
going in it must be stirred all the time. After the meal is 
well scalded, the barrels are covered. They are left for two 
Gays. 

Two days later the operators go back and fill thé barrels 
about two-thirds full of weter. ‘ith a mash stick and with 
their hands they break up ell the lums thet mey be in the 
meal. The barrels sare then left for three days. 

Aftcr three deys the suger is put in. Whatever amount 
of suger is eveileble, up to fifty vounds, is stirred into 
each barrel. Then the mash is cepped. It is cavped with a 
helf gnllon of barley or rye meel end eo half gellon of corn, 
ryc, or berley melt. 

The mesh now "works" = thet is, ferments. It is left for 
from five.to ten drys to do so - whatever time is necessary 
for it to ston fermenting and to cleer uv. It is now "beer." 

Hardened natives drink this beer. Rut to an outsider it 


is as vile a concoction as can be thrust down a throat. 


When the mash has become beer it is ready to run. 


All the still has now been brought in, by night, and is 
in place. There are the furnace; the boiler, the thump-keg; 


the worm, the cooler = that is, condenser, the mash berrels, 


, end the container for the whiskey. 


The still is filled now to within about eight inches of 
the top. Under it the fire is started. The run is now on, 
The fire is only moderate, not too high. ‘hen the beer is 
hot, the can goes on. It'is meade tight by deubing 
the seams fll around with rye paste or with thick dough. 

: In about twenty minutes the run begins to flow. The 


stream will be about the diameter of © match, It must be run 


until it begins to get cloudy or discolored, 


The cloudy, discolored nart of the run is called backins. 
The backins are saved and are either out back with the next 
run of beer or all saved until the last run of beer and then 
@ll nut in and run together. If they are thus saved, this 
last run of beer will be the best of all. 

After &éll the beer, in successive opeiekséine , hes been 
run, the next stevo ae to "nroof un." To do this all the 
soirits are mixed together and then the licuor is geuged. 

If it geuges over 100% enough water is added to bring it down. 
It is a ~ thoroughly. It now is whiskey. It is roady for 
the markct. 

In winter-time the whiskey is put into containers hot, 
but in summer-time it is cooled. 


The old "Slop," the residue from the runs, is all savcd 


and vut beck into the mash berrels to be incormorated into 
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next lot of liauor made. 
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How much whiskey comes from a barrel of mash? Generally 
a barrel with twenty-five pounds of sugar in it produces three 
and a half gallons of whiskey. One gallon from every twelve 
pounds of sugar is the maximum expectation. 

Next comes the marketing. But that, it seems to us, is 
guite another story. 

And so we close our account of a Tennessee institution. 

Yet this writer knows little, and our paper ‘aan little. 
Let the paner be nothing final in itself, but en invitation 
end a challenge. ‘het misstatements does it mekc? What 
omissione does it have? ‘ho knows more, and esn correct and 

Moonshining has been, and still is, = center for much 
Tennessee folk-life. Let us gnther it all while we may. 

Finally, we do hope thet we heven't put neughty ideas 
into enyone's heed. "Lead not to temptation," the Good Book 
says - or is it e Gospel hymn? | 

- Charles 3. Pendleton 


Peabody College 
November 3, 1945 


GAMES WE PLAYED 


The things which I shall mention in this paver will not 
constitute an exhaustive list of all the games we played as 
child en, nor do I nropose in it to speak with absolute 
authority because we played the game as our conditions per- 
mitted or as we thought it should he played. Reference in , 
large part will be to the games we played in school. As I 
recall we were never at a loss for & geme to play. These 
wer composed of the rougher gsmes for boys only, less 
strenuous ones for both boys 2nd girls, and the singing gemes 
for both boys end girls. 

Baseball and the ball gemes of "Stray Cet" and "Scrubby 
Nine" were usually for boys in the gocd old days, while some 
of the more venturesome of the girls would occasionally take 
a part. A geome of “Leapfreg" could de started at a moment's 
notice end the rhythm of ® smeoth-running game of "Lespfreg" 
is fascinating. "Horse" and "Fox" were two of the "runningest" 
games we had. There were no bounds set in the game of "Fox," 
and so the chase often extended some distance. It was grant 
cad _that foxez could climb trees, while this ovrivilege was 
not granted the dogs. Horses were driven and seldom ridden 
in the game of "Horse." A driver might have only one horse 
and he might heve six or eight or more. Run-aways were 
common. That was the horse's privilege. "Jail" was a splendid 
game. Here certain rules and bounds were set up and rcecog- 
nized. Prunkenness and fighting were the two principal offon- 


ses. "Whip-crack," "Rooster Fighting," and other games were 


played in this rougher list. 
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la Some of the mixed games required a good deal of running, 
as "Buzzard!'"Bese' and"Fox in the ‘forning, Goose in the Evcen- 
ing." "Poison Stick," "Puss, I Want Your Corner," "Old Bear," 
"Cat and the Ret," "Going to Texas," "Rope Jumping," “Stealing 
Sticks," end "Whoop and Hide" were not games one could very 
well play sitting down. It is now interesting to notice how 
often the beer was used in games end tales when probably none 
of uschad ever seen a bear at that time. Rope Jumping can't 


be nassed without some comment. Rope Jumoing (while maybe it 


should be called grape-vine jumping) offered a chance for the. 
exhibition of individual skill in enfurelies, speed, and spccial 
stunts through "Rocking the Cradle," "Making up Bread," 
"Grinding Coffee," “Hot Pepper" and such things. 

A game not so active end one affording a chence for the 
love-lorn to bestow slight attention was "Handkerchief." And 
"Marching Around the Levee" should be mentioned in this con- 
nection. One person whom I know now confesscs she got 9 
special thrill when a certain boy would kneel before her and 
measure his love to her. | 

We had a game called “Rotten Egg,"“It must have belonged 
just to our groun since I don't recall heaving seen it playcd 
F enywhere elec. It took a person with pretty good grip in his 

hands to hold when he was being shaken by the conks to sce 
if he was sound or rotten. 
A favorite game which was usually for boys only was a 
| cob battle. The oprosing sides armed themselves with a good 
supply of cobs and then the battle was on. The game usually 


went along all right until someoné wanting to make some 


special gains began using some cobs which hed nreviously been 
well soeked in water. It tonk only e few of these to register 
6 knock-out blow. Thesé well-snoaked cobs were to the cob battle 
what the present atomic bomb is to ectusl warfare. If they aid 
net register a knock-out blow, they greatly decreased the dis- 
tance bctween the opponents and some peace negotiations had to 
be started hy someone, a 

The season of the year had some influence on the games 
that were played. There were two svecial seasons for most of 
us: Fourth of July and Ghristaas. The Fourth was ae day at the 
picnic with a few glasses of lemonede end just being part of 
the big crowd. Christmas wes a senson more for games and fun. 
And again the special things with which to celebrate had to be 
improvised. A unique method for providing some inexpensive 
"euns" (the noise) was by the use of hog bledders. We always 
Killed five or six hogs at home. The bladders were carefully 
saved by us children. After these had been well stretched by 
inflating and deflating and pulling, they were then “blowed"up 
end the ends tied and then hung up in some safe place to kccp 
for Christmas. A quill made from the joint of a wild cance, 
| inserted in the neck of the bladder with olenty of breath to 
blow, did the trick of blowing un. If we forgot which end of 
the quill went in the douth. little damage was done. Anyway, 
all of the blowing was probably unconsciously developing our 
lungs. On Christmas morning the bladders were taken down and 
"busted." This "busting" was accomplished by using the back 
of an ax or by the use of a nlank. The noise was really sur- 


prisingly loud. So we were Bs peid for all our trouble. And 


20. 


I'm still wondering why someone did not write a song on "When 
It's Bladder Busting Time in the Country" and become famous. 
With no thought of irreverence or mockery, *Fig veeting" 
was &@ favorite game during the late summer and fall when the 
protracted meetings around were in progress. ‘Ve now talk ebout 
religious unity; but then was the only time I have ever sccn 
it demonstrated so, nerfectly. All believed the same things: 
being mourners, “getting” religion and shouting, and then 
being immersed in a nile of leaves prepared for the occasion. 
And evidently all believed in falling from grace since 
everyone present had to "get" religion each time there was 
preaching. The singing for these services was interesting in 
away. All seng - and how they sang! With nothing said about 
the aatten, it was easy to detect ones singing like cvory . 


verson in the community who had any peculiarities when singing. 


“Sometimes erbors would be mede for these mectings, but they 


were usually held out under some big tree. | 

Even’ though we had the show of religious zeal, it wes 
nothing uncommon for us to brash out with some »lay-party 
game. "Skin to My Lou" was the favorite. At one narticular 
time our changing from "if I can't get a red bird a blue bird 
will do" to a substitution of well-known names of veople in 
the community for the red bird and blue bird brought -n end 
to our playing. A good neighbor heerd our version of the song 
and niously renorted the same to the teacher with « reaucst 
thet the game be stonped. ‘Ye never did appreciate this inter- 
ference. 


Other singing games were "Green Gravel," "Draw a 2ucket of 


el. 


Water," "Frog in the Mill Pond," “Chick-a-my-Craney-Crov," 
"Needle's Eye,'\ and such. "Needle's Hyd’ always turned into a 
tug-of-war, the noint of the game being to win this pull. 
"Frog in the Mill Pond" could be nlayed by any number and 
was played often, Some of these games were used more as & 
chant then a song. 

Swings were always in season. "Swinging in the Grave- 
Vine Swing" wasn't just so-much noetry to us. But the swings 
were not the only rides we had. ost every sapling around 
the school house was converted into a "ride-a-horse" when 
this riding fever would break out. It was nothing uncommon 
for the ridcr to be thrown, but the riding continued just the 
same, | 

I have never heard anyone attempt to dae Suct what it takes 
to constitute a game. So it is presumed that mkking bark 
horns, whistles, yon guns, squirt guns, and bark whips consti- 
tutcd games. It was nothing uncommon for + group of boys to 
take off to the woods on a spring day aftcr the sap was flow- 
ing well Bea return in due time with the noise thet crn be 
meade only by the blaring of on horns, the ehrill sounds 
of newly made whistles, snd the ersck of hickory-bark whios. 
There was an ert in making ell these ag there was in making 
vop guns enc squirt guns. Ana here mention should be meac 
of the bows end arrows thet were made st other times, This 
required sk1ii and also reosutred a knowledge of the best 
kinds of wood to be used. 

Singing was made a game and especially used on bad days 


when the more active games could not be nlayed. There was 


> 
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Water," "Frog in the Mill Pond," "Chick-a-my-Craney-Crow, " 
"Needle's Eye," and such. "Needle's Eyed! always turned into a 
tug-of-war, the point of the game being to win this pull... 
"Prog in the Mill Ponda" could be nvlayed by any number and 
was played often. Some of these games were used more as © 
chant then a song. 
Swings were always in season. "Swinging in the Grave- 
Vine Swing" wasn't just so much noetry to us. But the swings 
were a the only rides we had. ‘ost every sapling around 
the school house was converted into a "ride-a-horse" when 
this riding fever would break out. It was nothing uncommon 
for the ridcr to be thrown, but the riding continued just the 
same. | 
I have never heard anyone attempt to say just what it takes 
to constitute a game. So it is presumed that making bark 
horns, pop guns, squirt guns, and bark whips - 
tutcd games. It was nothing uncommon for * group of boys to 
take off to the woods on a spring day aftcr the sap was flow- 
ing wcll end return in due time with the noise thet cern be 
medc only by the blaring of berk horns, the ehrill sounds 
of newly made whistles, end the creck of hickory-bark whios. 
There wae an ert in Pll these as there was in making 
vop guns enc squirt guns. And here mention should be mac 
of the bows end arrows thrt were made st other times. This 
required skill and also reouired a knowledge of the best 
‘inds of wood to be used. 
Singing was made a game and especially used on bad days 


when the more active games could not be nlayed. There was 


> 
‘ 


some group singing, but in large part it consisted of "special" 


- 


numbers. Two of my cousins especially liked a version of 

"The 01d Bachelor," one playing the nart of the bachelor and 
the other the young maid as they sang --------(use song). Then 
someone might answer with "I'm Determined to Be an Old Vaid." 
One girl, no doubt due to her relations with life, sang more 
of the "sad" songs. And so she would give her version of 
"Little Omie." My special contribution would be "Frog Yent 
a-Courting." I learned these special words anc the tune from 
an ola lady, a neighbor of ours, who would sing for me. One 
older person had a number of songs in his collection, as 

"Sir John Came Down the Hollow." Maybe to show his contempt 
for all the singing, or to show that he could meke a contri- 
bution, some boy might lcave the group loudly yelling "Negro 
Whoop." 

There were some few games played largely when we went to 
spend the night with someone or hed visitors in our own home. 
These include "Club Fist," "Williem Trembletoe," "Simeon Srys 
Wig - wag," "Chick-a-My-Creney-Crow," "Fish, " "Going Down 
South," "Blind Fold," "Texes Grent," "Tee Yettle," "Thimble, " 
and others, with telling tales and telling riddles added. It 
was redeeming the pnawns in "Thimble" that brought the most fun 
to that game. | 

And now that “ few years have passed since I vlayed these 
games as a child, I may think differently regarding them than 
they really were. But I do believe we were happy and contcn- 
ted in vlaying these games. And I am not sure that presont-dey 


conditions are en imnrovement along this line. 
- Robert Lassiter 


‘ 


Fepruary, 1946 


Dear Friends: 


Greetings! To the members and friends of 
the Tennessee Folklore Society who have given 
so much of their time and enerzy for the good of > 
our organization, I wish to express my deepest 


appreciation. 


My hove is that the first peacetime New Year 
in half a decade will find us able to achicve 
vastly more in collecting and preserving the.great 


amount of rapidly vanishing lore of our state. 


4 
In our Sesquicentennisl yerr should we not 


redouble our efforts? 


Sincerely, 


Mrs. Flora L. McDowell, President 
Tennessee Folklore Socicty 
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REVEIWS OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Gib Morgan, Minstrel of the O11 Fields, by Mody C. 
Boatwright: The Texas Folklore Society, 1945 

This latest in the series of fascinating publications 
by the Texas Folklore Society opens up a fascinating new vei 
of folklore - thet dealing with the oil industry. , 

That so colorful an industry should have its own semi- 
legendary hero is only to be expected, for have we not Paul 
Bunyan in lumbering, Mike Fink in keel-bosting snd John Eonry 
of the section gangs? So Mr. Boatwright presents to us Gib 
Morgen "- both hero and voet, a scop who vor? no man's livery, 
flattered no master, celebrated no deeds but his own." 

The book is divided into two parts: The Life Gib Morgan 
Lived, and The Tales Gib Morgan Told. Thre tales, in particular, 
are really something. In them you mect 2i¢ Toolie, who was so 
tall he could grease the crown pulleys standing on the ground; 
Torpedo, the wonderful horse twenty-two yards tong (you never 
turncd him; you just put him in reverse); Gib's greyhound, who 
could run on three legs and still keen un with e train going 
& hundred and fifty milés an hour; end Stricxiec the snake, 
whom Gib used instead of a drilling cable. You read of woncrous 
wells, such as the one in the Fiji Isles, which was supposec 
to yield essence of peppermint, but which first ran buttermilk 
and later chammagne. There was also a whiskey well, Cut this 
was in South America. | 

All this gives just a mild idea of Gib's adventures. You'd 
bettcr read the book for yourself. 


The second volume of Paul Flowers' Greenhouse turncd . un 
on thie desk after the December issue had, as we say somownat 
cuphomistically, gone to,press. Thus, although the little 
book is dated November, 1945, our rcview is some threc 
months late, but it is our’ private opinion that The Greonhouse 
is only too cansble of surviving this seeming negiect. 

This time the cover beers a delightful portrsit of some 
spottcd lilies, while the inner cover beers an zouelly cclignt- 
ful oortreit of Mr. Flowers himself. The forewrd is by — 
Harnctt T. XKainc, euthor of Plentetion Parade and Louisians 
Gayridc. 

The contents include the same mixture of anecdotcs, homc- 
grown poetry, sketches, and bits of folklore thet distinguished 
the first volume. While none of the sketches (in the ovinion 
of this reader) quite hit the high of th~ one ebout Yitty and 
the Attic Fen in the first volume, we still liked "Zinderg-rrten - 
Commencement, ""Pesvine Excursion," ond “Oft in the Stilly 
Night" a lot. 

we hope thet there will be many more Greenhouses to orighter. 
Our days in the coming yeers. 


| 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


It is gratifying to note the new interest among the 
countries of South America in their own folklore. Two recent 
manifestations of this interest have come to our notics since 
the publication of the December issue of the Bulletin. 

The first of these chronologically is the Folklore Socicty 
of Uruguay, founded April 18, 1945. Their first vublication 
is & pamphlet telling of the founding of the Socicty and giving 
its constitution. In addition it contains information orcscuntcd 
to tne Congress of Latin American Cultural Institutions by the 
Commission of American Folklore, and a sct of suggestions for 
the collection and preservation of folk items. Incidentally, 
these suggestions ere the same as those druwn uv for the Uni- 
versity of Santo Domingo by Ralph Steele Borges. } 

The Renublic of Argentia formed a Commission of Folklor 
the firteenth of last September. It is affiliated with the 
National Council of Education, and it intends to collect the 
following classes of material: T 

a. Legends, fables, tales, imaginative storics, ctc. 

b. Traditional rites, sunerstitions, magic, etc. 

c. Proverbs, refreins, gencral phrescolory 

d. Ponular rhymes 

e. Children's games and songs 

f. Music, songs, and danccs 

g. Evidences of folklore in the many menifcstations 
of nationel life 

n. Folklore in daily life 

The first pamphlet put out by the new commigain is callcd 
"Folklore y Nativismo en le =nsenanza Primeria," by Dr. Atalivea 
Ferrera, of the National Council of "Educstion. 


Perhaps many of our readers did not know that there is a 
French Folklore Society in America. There is, and it is nearly 
ten years old. For the past four years it has published a 
Bulletin, which comes out eight times a year. Last Cctober this 
Bulletin appeared for the first time in printed form, and a 
very handsome little magazine it is. 

In addition to the publicetion of the Bulletin, the Socicty 
has'also pout out three series of pamphlets, gives an annual 
concert each spring in New York, and sponsors lectures, recitals, 
and cxhibits in the field. There are also several song and 
dance groups effiliated with the “‘ocicty, which from timc to 
time apnpcer on redio or television programs. 

Membershin fce for the Society, which includes subdscriv- 
tion to the Bulletin, is one dollar a yerr. Those of our 
readers who are interested in the Socicty or its publicsxtions 
address the "rench Folklore Socicty, 320 West 86th Street, 
T 


Tow York 24, 


Ladea to our oxchange librery is the second part of 
Volume 54 of the Proceedings of the Americen Antequsrrian Society. 


In 


ro 


addition to the usual reports of business mat s, the 


volume contains the articles "Gencrel Ashley and the Overland 
Trail," by Donald McKay Frost, end "The First Salem Voyage to 
Japen," by James Duncan Phillips. 
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It is with sadness that we note the death of } 
Professor Neal Frazier of l‘urfreesboro. Professor 
Frazier was e charter member of the Society and 

several times served as one of its vice presidents. 


Though his death occurred in late November, 
notice of it reached this office too late for the 
December issue. Since the lrst issue of Yolume 12 
will epproximste the anniversary of his deeth, 
present plans call for a complete memorial to him 
at thet time. 
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